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the modern point of view in regard to Henry V with the Renaissance idealiza- 
tion of him as a man of action, with a rational analysis of Hamlet ("Reality 
and Inconsistency in Shakspere's Characters"), with "Shakspere on His 
Art," with "Shakspere and the Medieval Lyric." On the whole, the volume 
furnishes an excellent example of modern historical and common-sense 
criticism. 

C. R. Baskeevill 
Univbbsitt of Chicago 



English Literature jrom Widsith to the Death of Chaucer. A Source 
Book. By Allen Rogers Benham. New Haven : Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1916. Pp. xxviii-|-634. 

The title of this book is misleading since the work itself contains little 
material dealing directly with literature. A survey of the table of contents 
reveals this fact and at the same time the real character of the book. The 
two chapters into which the work is divided, the first treating of England 
to the Norman Conquest (pp. 1-139), the second, of the period to the death of 
Chaucer (pp. 140-613), are arranged under the following headings: The 
political background, social and industrial background, cultural background, 
linguistic background, literary characteristics, representative authors. 
Obviously the aim of the book is not to present the literature of the period 
but to give such a historical and cultural background as will make an under- 
standing of the literature possible : it is in fact a source book for mediaeval 
English history. This purpose it fulfils very well. It gives extracts (in 
translation) from chronicles, sermons, poems (chiefly illustrative of aspects 
of mediaeval life) ; in footnotes it offers extensive bibliographical information. 
In nearly all cases the passages selected are well chosen, and the total effect 
of the book is to give perhaps the best general impression of mediaeval 
English life to be found between the covers of a single volume. 

Individuals will naturally differ in their opinions as to what such a book 
should contain. To one reader at least the treatment of literature seems 
inadequate. Only three literary tjrpes — romance, drama, history — are 
exhibited in the Middle English period. Of the translations from Old English 
poetry none is in the old metrical form. There are, moreover, errors in some 
of the translations: on page 35, for example, since is rendered "treasured life" 
and after maddum-welan, "thereafter." The literal meanings fit perfectly. 
More important, however, is the mistranslation of the refrain in "Deor's 
Lament" (see Lawrence, Mod. Phil., IX, 23 ff.). In a note on page 72 
Beadohild and Msethilde are said to be the same despite the wide divergence 
of opinions among scholars. The translation of bryne as "shield" on p. 371 
(Gawain and the Green Knight) makes nonsense out of the passage. The 
sentence on p. 91, "Old English literature is characterized by its simple 
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literary form and style, its unsophisticated versification and rhetoric, and by 
its restricted range of types," even with its qualifying note, must give an 
entirely wrong impression to the uninformed reader. It is to be noted also 
that the author does not let the reader know which of his documents are in 
English and which in Latin (he even mixes the two in the note on p. 91). 

The linguistic texts show many misprints. P. 75, 1. 6 read lausei uns; 
p. 76, 1. 3 of Csedmon's hymn, uuldurfadw; p. 77, last line, aldormon; 
p. 78, 1. 7, noldan; 1. 18, weordunga; p. 79, 1. 8, almcehtiges; 1. 11, aselle; 
Csedmon's hymn, 1. 1, herigean; 1. 2, Meotodes meahte ond his modgepanc; 
1. 5, sceop; 1. 8, Drihten. The texts use ae or se without regard for the spelling 
in the originals. In the Middle English texts j is avoided, and in its place 
various alterations are made without consistency, e.g., reshellboc to follshenn 
becomes regellhoc to follyhenn (p. 489). Wouldn't an uninformed person be 
likely to pronounce the last word as a trisyllable? On page 492 halldhe 
is represented both by hallghe and by hallyhe; on p. 497 drayeth and to-dragen 
(in both of which the original has j) appear. There are misprints in the 
Middle English texts also. P. 487, 1. 8 (of the Bruce) read lay; 1. 9, thow- 
sandis; p. 487, 1. 6, That; following this a line has dropped out. Till that 
Rychard off Normandy, and the lines of translation at that point are mis- 
placed; 1. 13 read discumfyt. P. 489, 1. 1 of the Ormulum, read flaeshess; 
p. 490, 1. 9, insert itt after ice; 1. 13 read te after tail; p. 492, 1. 3, wilenn; 
1. 8, writenn; p. 493, 1. 4, Ormin; 1. 6, Thiss, teyy; p. 494, 1. 1, alle kinerichen; 
1. 4, tha; p. 495, 1. 5, thceinen; 1. 7 read dugethe and insert ther after duntes; 
1. 8, insert tha after while; 1. 12, yifle should be gisle! 1. 14 read Arthure; 
p. 496, 1. 7 floh should be sloh! 1. 14 read Tha; p. 498, 1. 9, seten; 1. 11, gleomen; 
1. 12, dugethe; p. 499, 1. 11, ahuten, uten; 1. 12, to-gwines; p. 500, 1. 2, beord; 
1. 10, Aevereaelches; 1. 12, yelpen; p. 501, last line, transpose on and him; 
p. 502, 1. 1 read Arthure; 1. 1 (of the Ayenbite), ywyte; 1. 6, Thet, inwyttte; 
I. 8, Thet, yeve; p. 503, 1. 2, onderuange; 1. 4, sanynt; I. 2 (of the Proclamation), 
Yrloande; p. 504, 1. 3 insert to before werien; p. 505, 1. 4, read Northfolke, 
Marescal on. 

In note 1, page 1, reference should be made to H. M. Chadwick, Origin 
of the English Nation, Cambridge, 1907. Page 368, note 18, should refer to the 
best translation of Gawain by K. G. T. Webster and to Professor Kittredge's 
book. The statement that the Parlement of Foules celebrates the marriage of 
Richard II should be modified in view of Professor Manly's article in Mors- 
bach's Studien, L, 279 flf. 

j. r. hulbert 
Univebsitt op Chicago 
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